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WE have received the bill of fare, or prospectus, of a co- 
operative life insurance company, recently organized in Penn- 
sylvania, that makes a specialty of insuring persons, male or 
female, between the ages of 65 and 89 years. Why stop at 89 
years? It is just as easy to print 99. Any such person can get 
$6000 of this kind of insurance for $48 admission fee, $1 an- 
nual dues, and assessments anywhere from $1.50 to $2, when- 
ever a member dies. One half the admission fee goes to the 
agent, the rest to the officers.’ No medical examination re- 
quired. This is a good company for death-bed speculators to 
patronize, 





Henry C. Kersey has been reappointed Secretary of State 
of New Jersey, a position he has held for some ten years. In 
New Jersey, the Secretary of State has supervision of all mat- 
ters pertaining to insurance, and Mr. Kelsey is, therefore, well- 
known in insurance circles. When Governor Ludlow re- 
nominated him, the Senate refused to confirm the nomination, 
rejecting, at the same time, several other appointments made by 
the Governor. But Governor Ludlow was not to be thwarted 
in this way, and when the Senate adjourned, he reappointed all 
the officers whose confirmation had been refused. At the next 
session of the legislature, however, the names will come before 
the Senate again, but the appointees will have a year in which 
to work up sentiment in their favor. 





Wuy should the legislature of any State attempt to prescribe 
an exact form of contract to be used by individuals in the prose- 
cution of their private business? Massachusetts has passed a 
law fixing the form in which a contract for fire insurance shall 
be drawn, the language to be employed, and the size type it 
must be printed in. A certain degree of latitude is allowed to 
cover exceptional cases, but for the general business of insurance 
the form and language prescribed must be employed. Why not 
Prescribe an arbitrary form for promissory notes, sight drafts, 
labor contracts, and all other agreements entered into between 
individuals, or between individuals and chartered corporations? 
Is there to be no end to the supervision exercised over the busi- 
hess transacted between persons wishing to buy insurance and 





those who have it to sel!? New York legislators propose to 
steal the Massachusetts thunder, and adopt the standard policy 
that has already been set up in that State. We do not observe 
that there is anything particularly objectionable in this form of 
policy—if it is necessary to establish a form by law, possibly 
this is as good as any—but where is the necessity for prescrib- 
ing any special form? Insurance is a mere matter of contract 
between the insured and the insurer ; the latter, for a specified 
sum, guarantees to indemnify the former in case of loss by fire. 
The conditions of such a contract are proper subjects to be ar 
ranged between the parties to it. Indeed, many large insurers, 
not satisfied with the form of policy habitually used by some 
of the companies, have prepared special forms of their own, 
covering just what they want covered, and dispensing with 
much verbiage ; it is optional with the companies to accept this 
form of contract or not, just as the insured is at liberty to accept 
or decline the form offered by the company. But it is proposed 
now to abrogate the insured’s special form as as well as that 
issued by the companies, and substitute for them one prepared 
by our legislators, who are not parties. to the contract, and have 
no interest in it whatever. It will be in order next to fix by 
law the precise language Judge Hilton may use when selling a 
bill of dry goods, and the form of guarantee in which the pea- 
nut woman must certify that the “‘groobies” which she offers 
are freshly roasted. f 





THE new code of insurance laws prepared at the instance 
of the Indiana legislature for that State by Mr. French and his 
associate commissioners, has been killed for the present at least. 
It may be brought up again at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, but is pretty sure to be amended to its detriment. As sub- 
mitted, the proposed code was a decided improvement upon 
existing laws. The opposition to it came from two newspapers 
published at Indianapolis, that have heretofore had fat pickings 
out of the companies who were required by law to publish their 
statements annually in these papers, and the proprietors con- 
trived to spread them out so as to fill a great amount of space, 
all of which the companies had to pay for. The new code pro- 
posed to relieve the companies of this burden and the news- 
papers accordingly made war upon it. The politicians in the 
legislature did not dare oppose these party organs, and so the 
bill was killed. Legislators generally regard the insurance in- 
terest as a legitimate one to plunder, and when it can be made 
to serve a political purpose, the interests of the public are en- 
tirely ignored. 





Senator RocKWELL proposes to solve the much vexed 
question as to whose agent the insurance broker is, by declaring 
that all persons soliciting or dealing in insurance except for 
themselves shall be regarded as the agent of the company. He 
has introduced a bill.at Albany to this effect, which provides, 
substantially, that whoever receives compensation from a com- 
pany for bringing it business, either by commissions or other- 
wise, must be considered as the agent of such company, any 
condition of the policy to the contrary notwithstanding. It would 
certainly be desirable, both to the companies and to insurers, to 
have the status of brokers determined beyond question. The 
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recent decision in the Grace case is likely to cause much doubt 
and anxiety in the minds of business men as to how far a broker 
employed to place their insurance is their representative for 
other purposes. Mr. Rockwell's bill is not likely to pass, how- 
ever, without considerable discussion, for it is a question on 
which the companies will desire to be heard. 





Tue last nurmber of the Insurance Guardian, of London, 
contained a fac-simile of one of the oldest existing insurance 
documents, being a copy of a certificate issued by the Hand-in- 
Hand Insurance Company, whose charter dates back to 1696. 
The certificate sets forth that “‘ Benjamin Braithwaite Cummings, 
five feet six inches high, wearing his own dark brown hair,” has 
been apppointed a waterman in the service of the company ; and 
that in accordance with “ an Act for the better preventing Mis- 
chief that may happen by Fire,” he shall be ‘free from being 
impressed to go to sea or serve as Marines or as Soldiers at 
land.” All press-masters, constables, etc., are warned to 
keep hands off, and they were to know him by the coat and 
badge adopted by the company. It is a quaint document, and 
shows that the law at one time sought to protect the insurance 
interest, while in these degenerate days the sole ambition of law 
makers seems to be to prey upon the companies. 





Tue Duguid bill, relative to co-operative and benevolent so- 
cieties, has passed both Houses of the legislature, and now 
awaits the Governor’s signature to make it a law. It is a most 
dangerous bill, and should be promptly vetoed. It proposes to 
admit to the State any so-called co-operative or benefit society, 
that pretends to furnish life insurance on the assessment plan, 
without requiring them to comply with the insurance laws. The 
experience of Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States, wherein 
companies of this class have carried on a speculative business 
in insurance, is lost upon our legislators, and they publicly in- 
vite these bogus concerns to come here and prey upon the peo- 
ple of this State. Some of their transactions in Pennsylvania 
have been infamous beyond description, and they now seek to 
cross the State line and operate in a similar manner here. Re- 
cent developments have disclosed the fact that persons connected 
with some of these co-operative societies have been engaged 
with other speculators in insuring the lives of persons who were 
virtually on their death beds—persons in whose lives they had 
no insurable interest, but paid their membership fees for purely 
speculative purposes, knowing that the insured could live but a 
short time. When such persons died, the companies in which 
they were insured assessed their other members, and the sum 
realized was divided among these speculators in death-bed in- 
surance. Some of the dying persons were thus insured in half. 
a dozen different companies, the aggregate amount of insurance 
varying from $10,000 to $150,000, and the innocent members of 
these companies have been assessed to pay many claims of this 
character. And this is the class of companies that the Duguid 
bill invites to come here to do business, They are purely spec- 
ulative concerns, organized simply to enable their managers’ to 
make money out of the ignorant and unthinking. They are not 
benevolent societies in any sense of the term, but exist solely to 
prosecute a life insurance business, on principles that have been 











demonstrated to be erroneous, for the benefit of their organizers, 
There is no opposition to benevolent societies, conducted ag 
such, solely in the interests of their members, which, among 
other things, levy mortuary assessments for the heirs of deceased 
members, such as the Masons, Odd Fellows, and the many trades 
societies. These serve a legitimate purpose, are not conducted 
for profit, and deception and fraud do not characterize their 
methods of doing business. But every person of intelligence, 
who knows anything about life insurance, is opposed to those 
co-operative societies that make a business of their so-called life 
insurance schemes, deluding the people into paying their money 
for nothing. In return for the money so paid, they guarantee 
nothing ; no sum of money is contracted to be paid at the death 
of the member, nor are any benefits guaranteed. All they prom. 
ise to do is‘to pass around the hat among the other members, 
to collect such amounts as they choose to give. They have 
no capital, no assets, no reserve to secure the payment of death 
losses; everything must be taken on faith, and the public is 
asked to put its trust in a set of men whose livelihood is depend- 
ant upon deceiving it successfully. There is a wide difference 
between such speculative concerns and the benevolent societies 
that are to be found in nearly every trade and profession. Mr. 
Duguid’s bill is a great mistake, and if it becomes a law, will 
open the door to fraud and swindling to such an extent that 
legislation will have to be invoked again to put an end to them. 
Governor Cornell is supposed to be very well informed regard- 
ing insurance matters, and he cannot do the people of the State 
a better service than by vetoing this bill. 





UNDERGROUND INSURANCE. 

E have frequently taken occasion to condemn those fire 
insurance companies that, not having complied with the 

laws of this State, send their agents here to solicit business, 
avoiding by this underground method all responsibility to the 
State laws, and evading their fair share of taxation. Such 
transactions are unworthy of respectable companies, and we 
hope that all such will eventually be detected and made to suf- 
fer the full penalties of the law. In this connection we have 
spoken in terms of condemnation of the London and Stafford- 
shire, a foreign company that seeks business in the United 
States, but has not the manliness to come honestly forward, as 
all other foreign companies have done, and comply with the 
laws, making the required deposit and paying taxes as all re 
spectable companies do. On the contrary, it opened an office 
in Washington, where there is no insurance supervision, and no 
deposit required. From this point it sends agents into all desir- 
able localities soliciting business; it dare not do this in an open 
and honest manner, but lets brokers understand that if they send 
it business they will receive a liberal commission. It cannot be 
that Washington was selected as headquarters for the company 
because of the amount of insurance to be obtained there, for it 
would starve to death in a short time if it depended solely upon 
that city ; it located there simply because by so doing it would 
escape official supervision, would not be required to make @ 
deposit of $200,000 for the protection of its policyholders in 
this country, and would not have to pay taxes. In other words, 
instead of coming into the country boldly and honestly, assum- 
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ing its share of the public burdens as all other foreign compan- 
ies have done, and giving the required guarantee that it proposes 
to act in good faith towards its American policyholders, it 
sneaks in by a back door, inadvertently left open, and transacts 
business in an unlawful and surreptitious manner. 

The London Review, noticing our strictures on the London 
and Staffordshire, says: ‘“‘ This office is respectable enough to 
issue policies all over the world, but the American insurance 
press is very angry because it issues policies on American risks 
without having the license of the State Superintendents all over 
the Union. Therefore, argues the intelligent critic, the London 
and Staffordshire is a wild-cat. Now the Sun Fire Office of 
London does precisely the same thing and carries a line of, say, 
£5,000 in more than one New York risk without the license of 
either the New York Superintendent or the American press. 
Is the Sun a wild-cat too?” We are aware that the London 
and Staffordshire recently increased its capital materially, and 
are willing to accept the Review’s statement as to its solvency ; 
but the ability to pay its losses and the willingness to do so are 
very different things, and the methods adopted by it to secure 
American business are indications that it does not intend to 
deal honestly with its American policyholders. If it does mean 
to deal honestly, and has the ability todo so, why does it not 
deposit $200,000 in this country as a guarantee of its good faith, 
as is required by law, and_as all other foreign companies do? 
The fact that it refuses to comply with the law in this respect 
leaves it open to suspicion that its purpose is to bag as many 
American dollars as possible in the way of premiums, then with- 
draw from the country, and let its policyholders whistle for the 
amount of their claims. The company may be entirely solvent, 
but it gives no tangible evidence of it in this country, and conse- 
quently should be looked on with suspicion. But aside entirely 
from the question of solvency, it is not entitled to confidence or 
respect simply because it is a law breaker. Nearly every State 
in the Union requires foreign fire insurance companies doing 
business within their borders to have deposited somewhere in 
this country $200,000 that can be reached by American policy- 
holders in case of necessity. A similar exaction is made of 
American companies doing business in Canada, and, in the case 
of the Globe life, when that company failed, the Canadian poli- 
cyholders were satisfied of the wisdom of the law, and at once 
confiscated the deposit. Should the London and Staffordshire 
fail now, American policyholders would have no such anchor to 
windward as a deposit tor their benefit, and would have no re- 
dress whatever. So long as the company continues to do 
“underground business,”’ it justly deserves the opprobrious title 
of “ wild-cat,” and its managers who direct this evasion of the 
laws of the country are not entitled to the respect of our citizens. 

The Review says The Sun Fire Insurance Company of 
London—one of the largest in the world—*‘is doing precisely 
the same thing,” which is a mistake. While it is true that the 
Sun office carries many risks for our business men, the manner 
in which it has obtained them is entirely different. Our mer- 
chants have sought the company, not the company the mer- 
chants. There is no law to prevent an individual placing his 
insurance where he pleases, but there are laws prohibiting com- 
panies from soliciting business except upon compliance with 
certain conditions. When our great merchants, unable to ob- 
tain all the insurance they desire, send to the Sun office, or 
elsewhere, for additional policies, they are exercising their right 
48 individuals, and the company has a perfect right to accept 








business so tendered; but when the London and Staffordshire 
comes here and solicits such business, it defies our laws, and 

becomes liable in severe penalties. The cases are not parallel 
in the slightest degree, for one is a lawful transaction and the 
other is unlawful; in one case the merchant seeks the insurance 
voluntarily, with a full knowledge of what he is doing; in the 
other, he is deceived by the representations of a company that, 
from the fact of its soliciting business, holds out the supposition 

that it is doing so in conformity to law. The standing of the 
Sun company is well known, and many of our business men 
are entirely willing to trust to its policies; the London and 
Staffordshire, on the contrary, was recently in such a weak con- 
dition as to render an increase of capital necessary to inspire 
confidence at home, while its methods of doing business here 
are not such as to commend it to the insuring community. Yet, 
because our large dry goods merchants, importers, manufactur 

ers, etc., are unable to get all the insurance they desire in com- 
panies of known solvency and respectability, they are occasion- 
ally constrained to accept policies in the London and Stafford- 
shire, which gives them no assurance that it will pay losses, or 
do anything save collect premiums with the utmost promptness. 
Having no taxes to pay, and doing its business in a cheap, un- 
derground fashion, its manager on this side is, doubtless, enabled 
to remit the greater portion of his premium receipts to the 
home office, which is all the directors and stockholders require. 
Should an American company so evade and defy the laws of 
Great Britain, it would be denounced as a Yankee swindler, 
and driven from the field in short order. Unfortunately for us, 
but fortunately for the London and Staffordshire, it is difficult to 
convict a company of doing an underground business, although 
the business community may be flooded with its policies. The 
agent or broker is always construed to be the agent of the as- 
sured, not of the company, so that it generally appears that it 


_is the assured who is seeking insurance, and not the company 


that is trying to force it upon him. In the case of the London 
and Staffordshire, it was unknown in this country until it sud- 
denly turned up in Washington, and let it be understood among 
brokers that it was open to receive business on liberal terms. 
We denounce the company, not because it is financially weak, 
but because it defies the laws of the country and, in a cowardly 
manner, evades the obligations imposed upon other foreign 
companies and shirks its fair share of the public burdens. Had 
it come here in an open and honorable manner, as its foreign 
competitors have done, and transacted business in a legitimate 
manner, it would have been received with the same hearty cor- 
diality that has been extended to them; but a sneak is to be 
despised at all times and under all conditions. 





SOME HINTS TO AGENTS. 


N recent articles in Tuk SpecTATOR we have commented in 
I severe terms upon the want of consideration shown by many 
of the companies to their agents. One fruitful cause of dissatis- 
faction lies in the practice, too frequently indulged in by the 
companies, of writing policies on risks located in an agent’s 
jurisdiction at less rates than the agent is authorized to write 
them. By this means agents have been robbed of much 
business that legitimately belonged to them. Another 
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grievance of the agents lies in the fact that the com- 
panies often pay higher commissions to brokers than to 
agents. These and other grievances have led to much com- 
plaint, not a little of which has found its way into our columns. 
But the companies have their complaints to make of the agents, 
charging some of them with being careless and reckless, and so 
eager to accumulate commissions for themselves as to overlook 
the interests of the companies they represent. There is a mutu- 
ality of responsibility resting equally upon the compamies and 
agents, and this responsibility should he recognized in good 
faith by both. The engagement entered into between them is 
in the nature of a contract, having two sides, and by which both 
should be bound. The agent should remember that he is the 
trusted representative of the company whose agency he holds, 
and that in all matters in which its interests are involved, re- 
gardless of how his own may be affected, he is in duty bound to 
protect the company to the full extent of his power. He must 
decline any risk which his judgment does not approve, either as 
to the hazard itself, its ownership, occupancy, surroundings or 
rates. Every doubt, with regard to the risk, should be resolved 
in favor of the company. No risk should be accepted by an 
agent which he would not write upon himself were he the in- 
surer in place of its agent. There is no adequate rate for an 
intrinsically bad risk, and therefore none such should be written 
upon, no matter what rate may be obtainable. A risk should 
never be accepted before it is surveyed by the agent or some 
competent person. The survey, or examination, made should 
be such as to give a thorough knowledge of the character of the 
risk in question. 

The best way to make a company popular is for it to fulfill 
all its obligations promptly. To this end a perfect understand- 
ing should be had between the agent and the insured as to the 
nature of the contract of insurance entered into. In this regard 
the utmost good faith should be observed. When the risk is 
accepted, the.insurant has a right to demand that the policy 
shall be made to cover all the property intended to be covered, 
and to be so worded as to leave no doubt as to the intention of 
the parties. The agent should be careful to secure to the insured 
all the protection contemplated, and nothing should be omitted 
which the insured would naturally expect to have covered. In 
short, the insured should be fully protected so far as the word- 
ing of the policy is concerned, and all manner of hedging should 
be discountenanced. The failure of agents to have such per- 
fect understanding with the insured has, in many cases, plunged 
companies into litigation, or forced them into the payment of 
claims, to avoid litigation, for which they would not willingly 
have become responsible. The agent may be willing to peril 
his own reputation by indulging in quibbles, but companies, 
having millions of dollars at risk, and seeking public confidence, 
cannot do this, and as the public knows the company to a great 
extent through its representatives, they are morally bound to 
protect its interests at all points. . 

During the past few years there bas been a great amount of 
demoralization in the business of underwriting. Agents have 
contributed their full share to bring this about. There is a dis- 
position at present to bring about a better condition of things, 
and the agents can aid as much in building up as they did in 
tearing down. A better time for companies and agents to enter 
upon the work of reform in underwriting practices could not be 
selected, and, that they may the better do this, they should 
establish between themselves more intimate and confidential 





relations. To insure success, it is necessary that they should 
work in perfect harmony. This cannot be done unless they 
make their interests mutual, and abstain from irregular Practices 
that have been the subject of complaint on both sides, 


IS UNDERWRITING PROFITABLE IN MAINE? 
[BY AN UNDERWRITER WHO KNOWS. ] 


Tuat the State of Maine is, or has been, a profitable field for the in- 
surance business, it would be hard to demonstrate by facts, figures, or 
abstract theories. Scarcely a company can be found claiming to have 
made money in Maine, if they have been long doing business there, and 
the official returns from the {Insurance Department give figures which 
show plainly against that State. Thus we see the following results of the 
past four years’ business—(four years is a sort of orthodox epoch in 
Maine underwriting), viz, : 





————— 





Premiums Losses 
Received. Paid, 





$528,142 
665,935 
558,536 
468,874 


$2,221,486 








Deducting 35 per cent from gross receipts, as a fair estimate for cost of 
doing the business, and we have for the four years—receipts, $1,954,040; 
losses, $2,221,486, leaving a deficiency of $267,446. In plain words the 
companies have paid out all they received in Maine, and have, been ex- 
pending upwards of $60,000 per year for the satisfaction of doing the 
business, 

In connection with this statement we have the fact remaining that the 
companies are now carrying upwards of $62,000,000 at risk in Maine, 
with no margin of accumulated profits from which to pay prospective 
losses! Also the fact that losses thus far in the year 1881 have kept 
well up to the average of former years, and we have about the situation of 
fire insurance interests in Maine, 

Well may those wise legislators at Augusta-conclude that the insurance 
companies are doing business in their State for the pleasure of doing it, 
and accordingly they invent new schemes to ruthlessly embarrass and en- 
danger the business, and aid the citizens of the Pine Tree State to profit 
further by the capitalized folly from abroad. Why the underwriters con- 
tinue to struggle for profit in Maine, it is hard to tell. What the outlook 
promises, at present it is hard to see, 

The fact is, the State of Maine, as an insurance field, is largely over- 
estimated. Compared with any other State of the Union showing an 
equal amount of wealth in figures, and an equal area of settled and im- 
proved country, Maine has but little to insure ; and of this little there is 
a considerable amount which is bound to be unprofitable to the under- 
writers, for reasons which we give below. Outside of Portland, which is 
a commercial city, a railway terminus and something of a metropolital 
business centre ; and Bangor, which is also an active business town, and 
the centre of the ice and lumber trade, there is not a town of over 18,000 
inhabitants in the whole State of Maine, and only seven towns of over 
6000 inhabitants each. There is, of course, some insurable property in 
all these towns. There is little that is desirable outside of them. 

In Lewiston, Saco and Biddeford there are extensive cotton and woolen 
mills, and much property owned in connection therewith, but the in- 
surance on all that is desirable of this goes with the manufacturers’ mutual 
companies, and there is little left for the stock companies save the frame 
rows, cheap dwellings, and a few small lines on retail stores and adjacent 
country property. The small villages of from 300 to 1000 inhabitants are 
numerous, with their one or two factories each and little clusters of 
frame ‘‘business property,” all liable to destruction by one fire, and 
usually devoid of any fire extinguishing apparatus or means of protection. 

The shipbuilding interest in Maine, of which so much has been said and 
written, is a very small matter from an underwriter’s point of view. It is 
confined mostly to one town, Bath, and the premiums collected from that 
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branch of industry would hardly pay the cost of maintaining the agencies 
which collect them. The premium ona few building risks fora few weeks 
on each ship, and this under a form of policy so framed as to cover the 
saw mill, planing mill, blacksmith shop and entire contents of the yard 
under a blanket contract at about the rate which it is worth to insure the 
ship itself alone on the stocks, is about all the income the com- 
panies derive from it, and the ship, when launched, adds nothing to the 


' insurable property of Maine, but contributes to the marine premiums of 


Boston, New York or San Francisco. There is little or no apparent 
growth or prosperity to this interest in the State, and it is a small matter 
for the eighty-four companies doing business in Maine to compete for. 

The ice interest, while it brings much wealth into the State, and asa 
business interest is not to be disparaged, yet probably no industry 
employing so much capital and as many men, actually shows so little in- 
surable property to tempt the underwriters. A few weeks of active work 
in which thousands of men may be employed is followed by possibly a 
year of almost no labor demand, and in the nature of the business there is 
nothing to build up cities or added to insurable property. Companies 
wishing to do the insurance on ice stored along the river fronts can get full 
lines in Boston or Bangor, where much of the ice is in fact owned. The 
lumber trade does more for the State, but it is not an interest from which 
insurance companies make large profits. Some skilled labor is employed 
in the saw and planing mills. These mills, and many lumber yards, 
seek insurance, but this interest is not improving as the timber grows 
scarcer in the State and has to be hauled longer distances to the rivers and 
the mills. Both the ice and lumber interests develop a class of laboring 
population rough, not thrifty, and not given to progress or prosperity, and 
these, together with the great influx of French-Canadian mill operatives 
who have largely driven native labor from the mills, make a social ele- 
ment which will always bea dangerous one for insurance companies. 

Of the farming interests in Maine nothing favorable can be said from 
our standpoint. Some prosperous farmers there may be, and undoubtedly 
are. Companies have their theories as to what localities ‘‘ will pay” and 
how to so supervise the. business that only the prosperous farmer shall be 
insured, but the fact is that the record of insurance on Maine farm prop- 
erty has been all against the underwriters, and the company which has 
made money from insuring Maine farmers is yet to be heard from. So 
long as the fact remains that a vast number of the farms in that State will 
not sell for as much as the buildings thereon would cost to rebuild, the 
insurance of Maine farmers will be unprofitable business. The mutual 
companies of the State doing mostly a farm business received in premiums 
in the year 1879, $24,026.40, and paid in losses $53,563.65. They col- 
lected assessments from the policyholders amounting to $28,607.14, and 
even then could not pay their losses and expenses for the year by about 
$24,000, The Penobscot Mutual, thelargest of the thirty-five mutual com- 
panies in the State, has decided to retire from the business, the managers 
being satisfied that it is unprofitable. 

Of the shoe manufactories in the southwestern part of the State (written 
usually at 20 per cent less than similar risks in Massachusetts and else- 
where), and of the various small special hazards including summer hotels 
along the shore, mot much need be said—they are few and scattered. The 
insurance on most of them is done in Portland or Augusta, or Boston, and 
the aggregate of values is not large. As aclass they are proving to be 
the best kind of property in the State to insure, and we only wish there 
were more of them. 

For some reason there seems to be in the State of Maine a greater pro- 
portion of poor buildings, 7. ¢., buildings poorly and cheaply built and 
cared for, than in any.other part of the Union except, perhaps, 
some of the Southern States. The unpainted building, dwelling, store or 
manufactory is very common. Unoccupied property, and property occu- 
pied, perhaps, but badly out of repair and in eviden. decline, is a marked 
feature to the observer as he traverses this State. Worse than all is the 
frequency with which badly built chimnies are found. They frequently 
are built from the second or third floors, and of but one thickness of brick, 
and sometimes of tile, insecurely and dangerously placed end on end, and 
the whole resting from a cross-beam somewhere overhead. Inthe vigorous 
climate of Maine these badly constructed chimnies area particular source 
of hazard. Hardly a town in the State has any official supervision which 
Prohibits such defects in buildings, or the use of wooden sawdust spit- 
toons and the wooden ash receiver, all of which gentle incendiary helpers 
are alarmingly common throughout the State. Kerosene is of course the 


commonly used material for light and it is quite fashionable in many sec- 





tions to use it to kindle fires with. In your country hotel the porter brings 
up his little bottle of kerosene and uses it to start the big logs into a blaze 
with as little thought of danger, as the North Carolinian would light a 
pine knot to go to bed by. Stoves are set on the bare floor, such things 
as bit of zinc ora brick or sand bed for the stove being in many sections 
unheard of. That such points of danger as these do exist in Maine to a 
greater extent than in other New England, Middle and Western States, 
the writer is fully assured from personal observation. Possibly from all 
the above some points may be gleaned that bear upon the question why 
Maine is not a better field for profit to the insurance companies. There 
may be some truth in the views held by the president of a certain old New 
England company, who, after remarking that his company long ago with- 
drew from Maine and now would not do any business there, was asked 
the reason why, and replied: “I wont do business in a State where all the 
young men go away and can do better away than at home.” 

That Maine will some day become a good field for the underwriter 
seems reasonably certain. The field of profit will not be the present farm- 
ing district of the State, nor the barren wastes along the shore where the 
summer boarder whiles away the hot vacation days, and thinks he can 
judge of Maine by the few hundred miles of railroad that he has happened 
to pass over to get there. 

It will be when that great butt end of the State, now known to few save 
the woodman with axe in hand, shall have been cleared off, its timber 
floated to market, and the land turned into green and flourishing farms. 

Farming land which compares favorably with that of Iowa or Minn- 
esota, and which even now produces wheat of as good quality, and in 
as bounteous quantity per acre as either of above States, is being tilled 
in the extreme north of Maine. Aroostook County alone contains as 
much area as the State of Massachusetts, and it will one day make farms 
better than the Massachusetts farms of to-day. The far-seeing railroad 
capitalist is grasping the idea, and the indications point to an eventual 
settlement of that whole northern part of Maine by a farming popula- 
tion, who shall plant wheat by thousands of acres. 

The timber interest of to-day does not favor farming. The timber 
owners don’t want the farmer about, the two interests conflict, and as the 
timber land is held by a few large owners, the farmer has been kept out, 
but the time is bound to come when that wilderness will bloom with 
agriculture, and add most materially to the business prosperity of the 
State. 

Perhaps about this time our wise legislature will have so fixed things 
that shipbuilding will have assumed the large proportion as a business 
interest, which it should have in that State ; perhaps nifiny more of such 
millsas are to-day being built at Waterville will occupy the many unused 
water powers of the State; perhaps too the various mineral deposits 
which Maine has recently developed. Iron, silver and gold may form 
a source of additional wealth to the State—perhaps too, the public school 
will have taken the son of the rough wood-chopper and uneducated French 
Canadian, and made of him an ambitious, thrifty citizen, to help along 
his State by large business enterprises—perhaps, well, say in twenty 
years—perhaps Maine will be as good a State as Ohio or Illinois to do 
insurance business in. Until then, or until some radical change comes 
over the general business interest of Maine, the underwriters will con- 
tinue to pay roundly for the satisfaction of doing business in that State‘ 
and the wise ones who keep out will make the most mouey. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





RETIREMENTS from business through liquidation, re-insurance or with- 
drawals have further curtailed the insurance capacity of this city, and es- 
pecially in the dry-goods district, the lines are being decreased consider- 


| ably. There are, however, a few companies which, with discrimination 


and judgment, are taking increased lines in this quarter, and swelling 
their premiums in this wise. As a whole, it is well known that there are 
forty less companies in the city than there were three years ago, and the 
reduced lines accepted by those which remain has impaired the facilities 
for covering city risks far beyond the conception of persons who have 
never tried to exhaust it. Large amounts of dry-goods business are now 
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sent out of the city, and Pittsburgh and Cincinnati companies are reap- 
ing a harvest of premiums which gladden their hearth. Outside of the 
dry-goods district there are many risks which take insurance beyond the 
State merely because they cannot be insured at home. After a while more 
companies will retire and then the public will realize that the day has 
dawned when a mammoth company will meet with a hearty reception and 
obtainan immense business at good rates and on its own terms, 


*% * & 


THE city of New York continues to give forth signs of better days for 
the companies. There is a large demand for insurance among companies 
of admitted worth, and as a general thing rates are tending upward with 
an unanimity both remarkable and pleasant. Best of all, there is a 
stronger feeling of confidence among the companies, notwithstanding a 
few of the smaller ones continue to send forth the usual amount of croak- 
ing. Rates have advanced on specials and the next movement will be an 
assault on some classes which have resisted the advance for three or four 
years. 

¥ * * 

A CAREFUL analysis of the methods of city‘and out-of-town companies 
in their treatment of the dry-goods district of this city reveals the fact that 
the home companies accept more liberal lines in this quarter than they 
did two years ago, and most of the agency companies far less. The secret 
of it wasJlet out in a visit of the president of a Boston company to this 
city a short time ago. He held very conservative views indeed about dry- 
goods business and quoted one of our prominent city presidents in sup- 
port of his views. The friend with whom he was conversing asked him if 
he wasn’t mistaken in the party. He answered in the negative very firmly 
and was taken aback when informed that the president mentioned was a 
free writer in the dry-goods district, and had lately increased his line be- 
cause it was a good time to goin. The same experience has been met in 
other cases where out-of-town companies have been advised most strongly 
to curtail their lines by companies whose own course has been just the 
opposite. This is hardly fair treatment, but considering other ‘ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain” is what might be expected. 


* . * 


Ir the officials of our companies were not stone blind upon the subject 
of their own inconsistencies, they would see themselves in a very ridicu- 


lous light in accepting risks on wholesale groceries just across the border | 


of the dry goods district at twenty-five cents. The Austin, Nichols & Co. 
stock is another of those first-class, desirable risks which is insured for 
$300,000 at twenty-five cents and $200,000 more at thirty cents. Why 
these stocks and others of the wholesale provision order in the vicinity of 
Chambers, Duane, Reade, Washington and Greenwich streets should 
prove excellent risks at such low prices, is something no fellow can find 


out. 
% % 


- 


THE Liverpool and London and Globe clerks and managers are having 
a happy time of it just now trudging around from place to place. Their 
city department is in one location, their agency staff in another, and their 
loss department in still another. After May 1 they expect to be happy in 
possession of their new quarters. 


* * * 


MANAGER CLIREHUGH of the Fire Insurance Association, we learn has 
written to New York that he will visit America in person sometime in 
May, and it is reported that the question of the New York agency of the 
company will not be definitely settled until after his arrival. 


* we ie 

THE latest agency agitation is a rumor that the Delaware Mutual Safety 

of Philadelphia contemplates opening a fire agency in this city, which is 
probably a canard. 


* % * 
A NEw ‘‘ guide ” toinsurance matters especially useful to merchants has 


been started in this city. The March number is exceedingly useful, as it 
contains the statements of companies for 1879 ! 


THE merchant who wanted to get up a new mutual company, is said to 
have been induced to go into that movement principally because his own 





store is surmounted by a mansard roof, which adds a half dollar to his. 
rate. When he heard Edward Atkinson describe the model building 
which a mutual company should insist upon as a condition precedent of 
accepting the risk, his mercantile soul sank within him. He said to him. 
self: “If the stock companies won't take my mansarded stock at legs 
than fifty cents extra, what will become of me when this iron-clad mutual 
company, with the Atkinson improvements, is started into being.” But as 
the scheme is dead, he is a wiser if not a better man. 


% %*% + 


NEXT we shall have the annual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The presidents will meet, shake hands all around, dis. 
course wisely upon past and present ills and remedies against those of the 
future, utterly ignore the beams in their own eyes while bemoaning the 
motes in their brothers’, and finally resolve to be wise, virtuous and good 
and then gohome. The office clerks will get a little rest from the magni- 
ficent presence of their superiors for a few days, and the insurance trouble 
will go on as usual. 

% * 


Our sympathies are extended to the unfortunate broker who lalely lost 
the insurance upon a prominent Fulton street (Brooklyn) clothing house, 
He was doing it at forty-five cents and giving off fifteen per cent, whena 
rival took away the business by an offer of thirty-three cents net, and one 
hundred dollars in premiums to be taken out in ready-made clothing. It 
is truly lamentable that companies will be made conveniences of little 
games of this character. By the application of the New York schedule 
rating system this particular risk would be worth one and a quarter per 
cen. 

* * os 

ComPANIES almost daily contradict their professions by their practice, 
They claim that the broker is the assured’s agent, and insist that payment 
to the broker is not payment to a company. A few days ago a notice of 
cancellation was sent out to the assured by a Broadway office. The as- 
sured in the course of time presented his policy, and demanded his re- 
turn premium. It was tendered with twenty per cent commission de- 
ducted, but the party refused to take it and showed that he had paid in full 
by a check to the order of the companies. © If the latter paid any thing to 
the broker it was none of his business. 


* * * 


INCOMPATIBILITY of temperament is the reason assigned why the presi- 
dent and secretary of a company couldn’t live happily in the same office. 
The president is rich, and controlled the stockholders, and consequently 
the secretary, like the Chinese, ‘‘had to go.” This is the true story of a 
late experience in a Philadelphia office. 

% * *% 


UsuALLy when a company essays the role of broker, it is assumed that 
they never offer a risk which they are unwilling to carry themselves, Not 
long ago a fire occurred in one of the cross-town streets up-town, on which 
the line of $40,000 had been placed by a city officer, but when the list of 
insurance was called for, it appeared that the placing office hadn't a 
dollar on it themselves. There was some swearing about it and mental 
resolves to decline that company’s brokerage risks thereafter. 

* ae * 

ANOTHER infallible arithmetic man has turned up in a local agency, 
where an application being made for a renewal in February, the office 
clerk stated the policy did not expire until March. The statement was 
accepted as true upon the supposition that the expiration register, and 
not the company’s books, was incorrect. The assured waited in vain for 
his renewal, until it was finally ordered anew for March, and delivered 
early in the month. Then the party produced the original policy and 
showed that it did expire in February after all. Such infallibility should 
seek some other line of business, say counting cigars in boxes so that 
ninety-five will make one hundred. 


* * ~ 
Apropos, of profits an inquisitive friend asks what is the difference be- 
tween insuring profits and insuring rents and leaseholds? Both are ua- 


earned, both inchoate, and either may prove an inducement to the owner 
to turn incendiary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 

The Madden Bill Relative to the Life Policies Passed by the Senate—The Bill Invit- 
ing Co-operative Hordes to Invade the State Passed by Both Houses—Statements 
of Policyholders Not to Void Policies—Senator Rockwell Proposes to Make 
Brokers Agents of Companies and Not of the Insured—A Provision as to Cancel- 
lation of Policie — The Bankers Life Insurance and Trust Company—The Cor- 
poration Tax Bill. 


{From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 

Tue Senate has passed Mr. Madden’s bill to attach applicat ons to life 
insurance policies hereafter issued in the same form as g vea in the 
Albany letter to THe Spectator last week. It now goes to the Assembly 
where there is considerable confusion over the same question. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Duguid and pass ‘d the Assembly in an ex- 
citement two weeks ago, which exemp s the beneficiary and benevolent 
associations doing business in this State, whether organized here or e'se- 
where, from the operation of the insurance laws, has also passed the 
Senate, and is now in the hands of the Governor, awaiting his action. This 
is the reverse of the bill that the Insurance Department asked to have 
passed. 

On the 20th of January, Senator Williams introduced in the Senate a 
bill providing that no policy of life insurance hereafter issued in this State, 
shall be rendered invalid by reason of any untrue statement contained in 
the application for such policy. It was referred to the judiciary, instead 
of the insurance committee and there laid until it was nearly forgotten. 
The judiciary committee, on April rst, made a reptrt on the bill in the 
form of substituting an entire new bill as follows . 

An act to protect the rights of policyholders in fire and life insurance com- 
panies, 

Section t. No oral or written misrepresentations made in obtaining or 
securing a policy of fire or life insurance shall be deemed material, or de- 
feat or avoid the policy, or prevent its attaching unless such misrepresenta- 
tion is made with intent to deceive, or unless the matter misrepresented 
increases the risk of loss. 

Sec. 2. Any stipulation contained in any policy of insurance or in any 
instrument relating thereto, tending to render nugatory the provisions of 
this act shall be void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall apply to policies of insurance by any company 
or corporation now organized or which may hereafter be organized under 
the laws of the State, and to any policy effecting insurance upon property 
situated within this State, and to every policy of insurance issued within 
this State by any foreign insurance. 

Only one insurance bill was reported by the Assembly Committee during 
the past week, and that was the act introduced by Mr. Draper the week 
previous to extend the charters of those town insurance companies which 
were organized under the law of 1857, fora term of twenty-five years more. 

The only new insurance bill introduced last week was one by: Senator 
Rockwell as follows : 

An act in regard to agents of fire and marine insurance companies transacting 
business in this State, and the cancellation of policies issued by such 
companies. 

Section 1. Any person who solicits insurance on beha'f of any fire or 
Matine insurance company, whether incorporated under the laws of this 
State or otherwise, or who transmits for any person other than himself an 
application for insurance or a pol'cy of insurance to or from said company, 
ov advertises that he will receive or transmit the same, shall be held to be 
an agent of that company to all intents and purposes, unless it can be 
shown that he receives no commission or other compensation or consider- 
ation for such service from said company, anything in the policy or the 
application to the contrary notwithstanding. 

_Sec.2. Whenever any fire or marine insurance company having the 

right under its policy desires to cancel the same, notice of the cancellation 

Must be served on the person, and the said notice must be accompanied 

by the cash due from the unearned portion of the remiums, otherwise the 

rom P P 

policy shall remain in force and effect. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The act authorizing the Continental Fire Insurance Company to redeem 
its Scrip issues has been ordered to third reading in the Assembly ; also 
the bill which some time since passed the Senate, amending the County 
Co-operative act of last year so that companies to insure village property 
may be organized underit. The following bill, introduced by Mr. Jacobs, 
= been formally reported from the “Committee on Insurance in the 

nate, ° 


SECTION 1, The corporation known as the Banker’s Life Insurance and 





Trust Company of New York, created by chapter six hundred and eighty- 
seven of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, which said corporation was duly organized on the twenty 
third day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, shall hereafter be 
entitled ‘‘ The Bankers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York.” 

Sec. 2. All outstanding contracts and agreements entered into by the 
trustees of the said the Bankers’ Life Insurance and Trust Company of 
New York, for the payment or receipt of any sum orsums of money, shall 
be binding upon and chargeable to, or inure to the benefit of, the said the 
Bankers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

Sec. 3. The trustees elected at the last annual election of the said the 
Bankers’ Life Insurance and Trust Company of New York shall continue 
to hold office as trustees of the said the Bankers’ Loan and Trust Company 
of New York, until the next annual election by the stockholders, or until 
vacancies occurring by death, resignation or otherwise, shall have been 
regularly filled in accordance with the charter and by-laws of the said 
company. 

Sec 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The New Corporation tax bill reported by the joint tax committee last 
week, contains the following sections in reference to insurance com- 
panies : 

Sec. 5. Hereafter it shall be the duty of the president, secretary, or other 
proper officer of each and every insurance company or association organ- 
ized or incorporated by or under any law of this State, and of every per- 
son or partnership doing an insurance business in this State, except life 
insurance companies, and purely mutual beneficial associations, whose 
fund for the benefit of members, their families, or heirs, is made up 
entirely of contributions of their members, and the accumulated interest 
thereon, to make report in writing to the comptroller annually upon the 
first day of August in each year, after the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one, setting forth the entire amount of premiums re- 
ceived on business done in this State by such company or association 
during the year ending with the preceding thirtieth day of June, whether 
the said premiums were in money or in the form of notes, credits, or any 
other substitute for money, and every such company or, association shall 
pay into the State treasury, at the date aforesaid, a tax, as a tax on its cor- 
porate franchise or business, at the rate of eight-tenths of one per centum 
upon the gross amount of said premiums. And every company or asso- 
ciation organized under the laws of any other State, or country, and every 
person or partnership doing an insurance business in this State, except as. 
aforesaid, shall pay into the treasury on the first day of August in each. 
year a tax at the rate of eight-tenths of one per centum on their gross pre- 
miums received by them on business transacted in this State during the 
year ending with the preceding thirtieth day of June, whether the said 
premiums were in money or in the form of notes, credits, or any other 
substitutes for money. And every such company, association, person, 
partnership, or the agents and officers thereof in this State, shall make 
report in writing to the comptroller annually upon the first day of August 
in each year, setting forth the entire amount of premiums received during 
the period aforesaid. Provided, that the reports above pequired shall be 
made under oath or affirmation, and that it shall be the duty of the comp- 
troller of the State to add ten per centum to the account of any company, 
association, partnership, and of every person liable to be taxed under this 
section, to make a report in writing to the comptroller on the first day of 
August, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, under oath or affirmation, of 
the entire amount of premiums received on business done in this State 
during the six months ending with the preceding thirtieth day of June, 
and to pay a tax at the rate of eight-tenths of one per centum thereon, 
and it shall be the duty of the comptroller of the State to add ten per centum 
to the account of any company, association, person or partnership which 
shall neglect or refuse for a period of thirty days to make the said report, 


or to pay in the State treasury the tax imposed. 
ALBANY, Afri? 4, 1881. RANDOLPH, 








Cee oe 


WHAT IS THE USE OF A LOCAL BOARD? 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE above is a conundrum which we are unable to answer. Although 
not personally interested, your correspondent has been informed by reli- 
able parties of several instances in which companies have taken risks at 
the home office at a less rate than that promulgated by the local board of 
the town in which the risks in question were located. For instance, 
Messrs. Norton & Co., of Lockport, Ills., who carry from $100,000 to 
$150,000 insurance, have refused to renew their lines placed with the 
local agents, but have sent to Chicago, where they not only receive a re- 
duced rate, but also a division of commissions. The general agents of the 
companies represented at Lockport, as well as the officers of the com- 
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panies, have met in convention year after year, and pledged themselves to 
support local boards in the West. 

* What encouragement have agents to work for companies which refuse 
to take business from them at less than board rates and yet receive the 
same risks from Chicago brokers to whom they pay large commissions, 
and allow them to divide their commissions with the assured? Last 
October all the prominent underwriters in the country met in New York 
and formed an association, called themselves the United Fire Underwrit- 
ers in America. They pledged themselves to do all they could to correct 
the existing abuses and bad practices in fire underwriting, and to support 
local boards. They also agreed to instruct their agents to form local 
boards and insist on adequate rates, They adjourned, and things have 
gone on just if they had never met. 

Take the Chicago Board of Underwriters. About twenty of the leading 
insurance agents of Chicago have agreed to take all risks at rates scheduled 
by the board. They say, for instar.ce, that A’s store is worth one per cent, 
and that to whichever one of their number A applies for insurance, he shall 
pay that rate. A, instead of going to a board agent, goes toa non-board 
agent, who offers to take the risk at seventy-five cents. Then what does 
the board agent do? He brings the matter before the board and they auth- 
orize him to reduce his rate to seventy-five cents, provided, A will place 
all his insurance in the board. In other words, A’s risk is worth one per 
cent if he gives it to a board agent, but only seventy-five cents if he 
attempts to place it in the non-board agencies. 

We know this is a serious charge against the Board, but it can be sub- 
stantiated. The board agents decry rate cutting and yet they will allow 
one of their number to cut a rate at any time if he can get business away 
from a non-board agent by so doing. Your correspondent is in favor of 
all agents being in the Board, but what encouragement is there for a non- 
board agent to join the Board while matters go on as they do? 


CHICAGO, Afri/ 2, 1881. JUSTICE. 





THE NEW FERSEY MUTUAL LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I AM the owner of policy number 21,942 in the New Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for $5,000, which failed some years ago. I hold the 
receipt of R. F. Stockton, receiver, for this policy. I have written to him 
more than once as to the prospects of dividends, etc., etc., but as he does 
not deign to reply, I am induced, by a friend, to write to you on the sub- 
ject, and solicit your advice. Is there no way to compel these receivers 
to disgorge, or, at least, to make known, from time to time, the condition 
of the companies confided to their care? Myself and other victims are 
willing to spend some money to compel this man Stockton to show his 
hand, and account for the monies he has received. 


PvEBLO, Col., J/arch 24, 1881. D. W. SAMUELS, 


Hon. Joel Parker was the fir receiver of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life, but resigned that position with the close of 1879. In doing so he 
filed with the Chancellor of the State a voluminous report, detailing all 
that he had done to close up the business of the company, which was in 
a sadly demoralized condition. He turned over to General Stockton a 


large amount of litigation and $57,676. In his report occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘Tt has not been possible to pay a dividend or make a final settlement. 
As soon as possible, certain questions necessary to be settled before dis- 
tribution could be ordered, were brought to the attention of the Court of 
Chancery. The decisgmpot the Chancellor has been rendered and decree 
signed, giving prefere to death claims, etc., from which an appeal has 
been taken, and the matter taken to the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
where it is still pending. Of course there can be no order of distribu- 
tion until a final disposition of said cause. All the receiver could do, 
under the circumstances, was to collect, as rapidly as possible, al] mort- 
gages and other claims whereon interest was in arrears, and where the 
money could not be made to purchase the property, and realize income 
from it, if possible, or, if not, to sell it. This has been faithfully done, 
and the money now on hand, together with the real estate now in the 
hands of the receiver, and the securities yet uncollected, as set forth in 
this report, will produce a sum much greater than was supposed, when 
the transactions attending the transfer of the company’s assets, out of this 
State, and the general conduct of the business of the company, on the 
eve of insolvency, were first known.” 


The litigation referred to by the late receiver has not yet been termin- 
ated, and until it is concluded, policyholders must possess their souls in 





patience. However corrupt the management of the company may haye 
been during its life, the courts of New Jersey will, doubtless, see to jt 
that justice is done to all parties in interest. It takes time to close up 
the affairs of such a company, especially when its assets consist largely 
of liens on real estate, necessitating foreclosure proceedings, ete, 
It is not worth while for our correspondent and his friends to “ spend 
money” to compel the receiver to “show his hand ”—the courts have the 
matter in charge, and we have considerable confidence in “ Jersey 
justice.”——[Editor THe SpecraTor. ] 





THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Durinc the month of March, up to the 28th inclusive, we have been 
favored and solicited with twenty-six applications from assessment so. 
called life insurance companies, to act as their agents. As a matter of 
course, we could not see it. One of these men told us that he knew an 
old lady, aged 85 years, who was insured by these assessment companies 
to the amount of $192,000, but at the same time told us that his company 
did not allow any speculative work to be done, and, as a matter of course, 
we believed him—all he said. Pennsylvania is now giving charters to 
these swindling concerns at the rate of one for every working day of the 
year, as we are told by good authority. J. M. B. & Co. 


Mavucu Cuuck, March 28, 1881. 


COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Shoe and Leather Insurance Company. 


ONE of the strongest and most ably managed of our fire insurance 
companies is the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, of Boston. Although not 
possessing the gigantic assets or carrying the heavy liabilities of the large foreign 
companies doing business in the United States, the resources of this company are 
of the best kind, the investment of its funds having been made with the greatest 
care. One trustworthy indication of its good character is apparent in its steady 
progress. A feature of the insurance times has been the falling away’ or deteriora- 
tion of many of our large as well as small fireinsurance companies. The Shoe and 
Leather has, however, shown an increase in assets in each. successive year, and 
given other evidences of increasing prosperity. The company was organized in 
1872. Hardly had its officers consummated and put into practice business plans for 
the new company, when that severe finaacial panic, from the effects of which it took 
the country so long to recover, came on and the young company had to be fostered 
and cherished with much care in order that it might escape the disastrous lot which 
fell to many of its competitors. As it grew in years, however, its condition corres- 
pondingly improved, and it was not long before it began to be recogaized both by 
insurance men and the public as one of the most trustworthy and wholesome com- 
panies in Boston, while its popularity continued to grow in other cities and States. 
The year 1878 found the Shoe and Leather with ass=ts accumulated to just twice the 
amount on which the compaay had been startei, anda handsome surplus fund over 
all liabilities was shown by its statement at the beginning of this year. During the 
three years which have gone by since then, its promoters have been by no means 
dilatory in pushing its interests forward. As an evidence of this let a glance be 
taken at the following figures compiled from the company's sworn reports to the In- 
surance Department of New York : 
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The experience of the Shoe and Leather, during the past three years, will com- 
pare favorably with the corresponding figures of any of the other fire insurance 
companies doing business in this country. The growth of the assets has been 
steady. So rapid, indeed, did its resources develop, and so urgently did the in- 
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creasing business dem ind it, that in 1880 the capital of the company was increased 
to $400,000, $100,000 being taken from the large accumulated surplus for this pur- 
pose. The figures above need no comment. It will suffice to call attention to the 
increase in the premiums and, as a cons quence, the total income, each of which 
items were almost doub!ed in two years. The amount of losses sustained shows 
that judicious cane was exercised in accepting risks. As to management expenses, 
the low rates shown are but consistent with the executive reputations of J.C. Abbott, 
president, and H. B. White, the secretary. Very few companies can boast of the true 
economy exhibited in the management of this institution. Mr. White is an earnest, 
energetic and intelligent underwriter, who devotes his whole attention to promoting 
the interests of his company, and the directors, it is gratifying to know, have a keen 
appreciation of his valuable services, 





John M, Whiton, of New York. 


Joun M. WHITON is well-known as one of New York’s most 
successful and enterprising fire insurance agents, having been engaged in business 
in that city for an extended period of time. The three companies which he repre- 
sents, the New Hampshire, St. Paul Fire and Marine, and First National, are 
familiar to all insurance men as ranking among the most prominent and be: t man- 
aged fire insurance companies in this country. Their receipts in the metropolis are 
large and Mr. Whiton is es‘eemed at the head offices as one of the most profitable 
agents in the metropolitan city. The New Hampshire Fire owns at present assets 
amounting to $585,334, and it is a signiftcant fact that the surplus of this company 
has increased from year to year for many years back. On December 31, 1870, the 
net surplus was reported at $8,030, and on December 31, 1880, it is shown to have 
accumulated to $171,250. The St. Paul Fire and Marine is the ‘‘ star” company 
of the West, possessing $400,000 capital, and assets amounting to $854,306. 
The low rate of expense at which this company does business is a self-bestowed 
tribute to the excellent management under which it flourishes, In 1878 the ratio 
of management expenses to premiums was 36.2; in 1879, 28 9; and in 1880, 28.5. 
As to the First National, although not so large as the other two companies of the 
trio represented by Mr. Whiton, this company is entitled to full confidence. Its 
ascets amount to upwards of $300,000. It is a well-managed, trustworthy com- 
pany, doing a conservative business. Its risks in New York, placed by Mr. 
Whiton, are in each cae desirable at the rate received. Mr. Whiton, per- 
sonally, is a gentleman of intelligence and varied endowments and attainments. 
His business experience has been long and he has not failed to get the full 
measure of benefit from it. 





James Ayars and the Phenix Fire, of Hartford. 


JAMES AYARS, formerly one of Chicago’s leading underwriters, 
but who, two years ago, left that city to engage in the insurance business at Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed agent at Chicago of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. The Phoenix and the Franklin, of Philadelphia, were the only 
two prominent companies which withdrew from Chicago at the time of the great 
fire, and refused to return. Every year these two companies have been asked by 
leading agents to come back, but have invariably refused to do so, until now the 
Pheenix returns and appoints its old ante-fire agent its representative. The 
Phoenix has just increased its capital to $2,000,000, as our readers probably know. 
It has assets of over $4,000,000, and will certainly command its share of the Chicago 
business, After Secretary D. W. C. Skilton and General Agent H. M. Magill had 
been in Chicago for several days, everybody could see that something was in the 
wind, and the appointment was no surprise. The managers of the Phoenix have 
shown great foresight in coming back to Chicago, the only wonder being that they 
had failed to do so before, as the Phoenix is one of the most popular American 
companies with the insuring public. This is a particularly good time to come 
back, as business in Chicago is on the increase and rates are as good, if not bet- 
ter, than in any other western city, considering the splendid organization of the 
fire department and the rapidity with which the firemen and insurance patrol get 
to fires. Mr. Ayars is an underwriter of large experience in Chicago business, 
although his absence from the city for some time may be a disadvantage to him 
for awhile. All his old friends will be glad to see him back among them once 
more. We congratulate the company on securing for its Chicago business so 
capable an underwriter as Mr. Ayars. 





A Model Opera House Insured in a Model Agency. 


AN epidemic fervor in building “Opera Houses” now obtains 
largely in the West, and the skill and taste displayed mark the wonderful advance 
made in such matters within the last few years. The Keokuk Opera House, just 
completed, isagem. The architecture is evidently by a master hand, shown not 

only in the general harmony of its outlines, but by the attention paid to acoustics 
and to making every seat aftord a commanding view of the stage. But what con- 
cern the insurance interest most are the arrangements for heating and lighting, 
made under the personal direction and supervision of Joseph A. Collins, the agent 





of the insurance companies which carry the risk. Every gas fixture is a fixture 
immovable ; and all such as are liable to have curtains or drapery near them, have 
protections of wire netting—the latest approved method of guarding drapery 
against contact with gas jets. The steam pipes are all kept away from wood, and 
where they pass through ceilings and floors, they are surrounded with thimbles of 
bright tin, extending from the ceiling to the floor above, and are held off by tin 
flanges. 
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The Underwriters Association of the South. 


THE decennial convention of the above-named association was held at 
Atlanta March 23. We have already printed the annual address delivered by M, 
Bennett, Jr., and a sketch of the proceedings. Among the distinguished guests 
present was Colonel A. Lowden Snowden, President of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America. Being known as an able and ready extempore speaker, he 
was, of course, called on for a speech. He promptly responded, and his remarks 
excited much enthusiasm among the underwriters present. He spoke substan- 
tially as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 


The very flattering introduction of the president renders it difficult for me fit- 
tingly to respond to your very cordial greeting. I came here to listen, to learn, 
and not to take any active part in the proceedings of your convention, but rather 
tos imulate you in the pind work you are engaged in, and to know more of you and 
the great section of our country which you so ably represent. I felt by coming 
here I could meet, assembled from all sections of the South, her leading under- 
writers, which would be a privilege, a profit and a pleasure which I could not en- 
joy in any other way without a protracted visit and long journeyings to different 
parts: f the South. t 

Thisis my first visit to the South, and I cannot but express the pleasure I have 
experienced in meeting her pe: p!e ard in visiting her difter-nt cities, and in wit- 
nessing the abundant evidences on every hind of her renewed prosperity. I am 
thar ktul for this opportnnity of extending, not only to our busine ss friends but to the 
whole people of the Scuth, my cordial congratulation, not alone at what you have 
accomplished, but at the bright prospect that opens wide before this sunny portion 
of our country; and I am more han happy in the contempla ion of the fact that 
with your growth and prosperity we of the No’th have a mutual interest. The 
prosperity of any sec'i>n of our widely extended land is for the good of the whole 
people. The sooner we come to recognize this, the sooner will perish all section- 
alism, and the sooner will we all come to appreciate that we are the children of a 
common inheritance—brothers in a common nationa!i'y—citizens in a common re- 
public, with one flag and one destiny for us all. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss to know what to say after the very complete and 
able addrcss of Mr. Bennett, whom you very wisely selected as the orator ot the 
occasion. It was a great opportunity, and very happily he has metit. I am 
called in aft-r the harvest has been gathered, as a gleaner in the field, and I must 
say he has lef: less than I saw in some of your cotton fields where gleaners were 
at work as I came ‘“‘ marching through Georgia." (Laughter.) 

If youhad called upon me for the big work then I would have been at home, but 
I must confess as a gleaner [am not much. I am somewhat like the man who 
insisted on jumping overboard ten miles out in Lake Erie for a swim to shore, and 
who by accident feil overboard within a yard of the shore and was only saved from 
drowning bv the efforts of the captain of the boat, who upbraided him for his fool- 
hardiness in attempting to swim ten miles wh+n he could not swim a yard, and 
who answered: ‘ Oh, in small matters I am not much; give me large opportuni- 
ties. I might be drowned in shallow water, but with a deep sea and a distant land 
to reach I am a great success." (Laughter.) 

If I had a big opportunity, like our handsome friend Bennett, no telling what I 
might have done. As it is, 1 am out of my line. (Applause.) These gatherings 
of underwriters in various sections of our country are calculated to do much 
We compare notes, hear suggestions, cultivate friendly and kindly feelings for each 
other, and separate much improved by our brief in'erchange of courtesies. In the 
national organization, of which I have the honor to be the president, we are labor- 
ing to cultivate confidence in each other—a spirit of co-operation, of kindly feeling, 
of generous support and manly dealing one with the other. Thus far we have met 
our highest expectations, and we oe ye —- on until the great interest which we 
represent is conducted on those high, moral and business principles upon which 
alone a safe, profitable and honorable future is assured to the companies we repre- 
sent. (Applause.) We should cultivate a high tone in our dealings with each other; 
and that or company which does a dishonorable or sneaking act should be 
cut to the lowest possible rate. (Laughter.) Let the same moral tone pervade our 
transactions as do those of the most scrupulous merchants, and the day of under- 
cutting and sharp practice will have passed forever. Our business, of all others, 
demands co-operation and harmonious action; by these alone can results be 
reached alike advantageous to the insured and insurer. The true interest 
of one company is the true interest of all others, and all should unite to pro- 
tect and promote the interest of each. By this unity of action the best results must 
follow, and our interests be removed from the shifting sands of uncertainty to the 
solid rock of sound business principles. (Applause.) Many of the evils we com- 
plain of are of our own creation—the results of our own folly and madness. We 
should stop condemning bad —- until we learn how to wisely legislate among 
ourselves. We should ‘‘ take the beam out of our own eye before we take the mote 
out of our brother's.” 

Much of the evil in our business arises from selfishness, which is often short- 
on and always mean. Let us fully appreciate and act upon that wiser motto: 
“‘ Honesty and fair dealing are long lived and bring rich reward.”” All honorable 
men admit the truth of this, and yet hesitate to act upon the principles enunciated. 
We must have united action if we would hav- success, and to that union of action 
I confidently invite all underwriters, and in their highest and best interest. The 
organization I have the honor to represent now embraces over one hundred and 
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fitty companies throughout the United States, and is steadily growing in number 
and, I hope and believe, in usefulness. Witb such organizations as yours, that in 
the northwest, and the one I represent, can we not confidently hope for better 
things in the future than we have had in the past? I sincerely trust so. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the courtesy you have extended to me 
and for the patience with which you have listen: d to my desultory remarks. Per- 
mit me, in conclusion, to express the hope that is near to my heart that these 
unions of underwriters from all sections of our country may not only serve the im- 
portant interest we represent, but do much to establish confidence and affection be- 
tween the people of our land and knit us in the firm bonds of love and patriotism, 
which alone can insure the perpetuity and the grandeur of the republic. (Great 
applauie.) 





How Insurance Legislation is Progressing in Various States. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Upon the adjournment of the Legislature, Governor Ludlow re- 
pointed Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State, the Senate having previously 
rejected his nomination. The Secretary of State is also Superintendent of In- 
surance. A billintroduced to create an independent Insurance Department met 
withno favor, being pigeon-holed in the Committee. 

The following are the amendments adopied to the law relative to the two per 
cent tax for fire departments : 

A supplement to an act entitled ‘‘ An Act to facilitate the collection of certain premiums 
Jor the benevolent fund of fire departments of cities, from insurance companies not 
organized under the laws of this State, but doing business herein,” approred 
March fourteenth, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey, That each fire insurance company not organized under the laws of 
this State, that shall take insurance risks on property in this State, shall on the first 
day of the months of January and July in each year, cause to be made to the 
treasurer of the fire department relief fund association of each ci:y, town or town- 
ship in which property is on which such company bas taken an insurance risk, a 
true return in writyng, verified by oath of an officer of such company, showing the 
amount of ail premiums collected by others than the regularly appointed agents of 
such company doing business in this State, wi hin the six months immediately pre- 
cecing the time of making each of said returns for insurance by such company, 
on property in such city, town or townships, and pay, some time in the months of 
January and July in every year, to said treasurer, the sum of two dollars for every 
one hundred dollars of such premiums, and at the same rate for amounts of pre- 
miums collected less than one hundred dollars; but this act shall in no wise alter 
or affect the making of returns to the different firemen's reli f fund associations by 
regularly appointed agents of such fire insurance companies. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That each fire insurance company that shall fail to 
comply with the provisions of the preceding section, the same b:ing reported to 
the Secre ary of State, in writing att-sted by the oath of said treasurer, the Secre- 
tary of State shall forthwith revoke any certificate of authority issued to said com- 
pany, and until the provisions of this act shall have been complied with by such 
compeny, said company shall not have authority to transact bu iness in this State. 

SEc. 3. And be it enacted, That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed, and that this act shall take effect immediately. 

Appr ved March 12, 188r. 

Another supplementary act provides as follows : 


SECTION I. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jer-ey, That no insu an e company of another State or nation, transacting 
business in this Sate, issuing policies of Ife insurance upon which the premiums 
shall by the terms thereof be payable weekly, shall be required to pay any other 
charge for agents appointed by or acting for them in the business connected with 
the application for and the issuance of such policies and the collection of the said 
week'y premiums, than the sum of two dollars for each certificate of authority to 
such agents ; provided, that nothing herein contained shall alter or repeal the re- 
ciprecal provisions of the act to which this is a supplement and the supplements 
thereto. 

SEc. 2. And be it enacted, That this act shall take eftec immediately, and that 
all ac’s or parts of acts inconsistent with this act be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Still another supplementary act was passed as follows: 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New ria | That all sums of money now inthe hands of, or that may hereaf er 
be received by the Secetary of State from the in urance companies, on account 
of the license and tax of two per centum, ard of allpayments in lieu of said tax are 
now or may hereafter be required by law to be paid by such companies, shall be by 
him distributed in equal shares to and among the treasurers of the several fire de- 
= relief funds, organized and maintained in this State, said distribution to 

made on before the first day of April each year, but no such fire department 
relief association shall be entitled to or receive any distributive share of said money, 
unless it shall, before the first day in April, in each year, file with the Secretary of 
State a sworn statement, showing the names of its olieens, with the amount of their 
respective fees, or salaries, if any, the names of its beneficiaries during or within 
the next year preceding such statement, the amount of money paid to each of such 
beneficiaries, and the amount of money, and of all other property in the possession 
of such association at the date of making said statement; and the Secretary ot 
State shall-annually, on the first day of April, make a complete report to the comp- 
troller of the amount of money distributed by him in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act. . 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That this act shall be deemed and taken to be a 
public act, and shall take effect immediately. . 


MICHIGAN. 
The House Committee on Insurance has recommended the following tor passage . 


A bill to prevent the soliciting or issuing of unauthorized fire or inland marine insur- 
ance policies in this State. 


SECTION 1. The people of the State of Michigan enact, That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons, as agent, solicitor, surveyor, broker, or in any other 
capacity, to transact, or to aid in any manner, directly or indirectly, in transacting 
or soliciting within this State, business for any fire or inland navigation insurance 
company or associa ion, not incorporated by the laws of this State, or to act for or 





in behalf of any person er persons, firm or corporation, as agent or broker ori 
any other capacity, to procure_or assist to procure, a fire or inland marine policy 
or policies or insurance on property situa ed in this State, in any company or “ ¢ 
sociation without this State, whether incorporated or not, without procuring or = 
ceiving from the commissioner of insurance the certificate of auth rity provided fo 
in section twenty-three of an act entitled, ‘‘An Act relative to the organization of 
fire and marine insurance companies transacting bu iness within this State.” a 
proved April 3, A. D. 1869, as amended. Such certificate of authority shall State 
the name and location of the company or association, and that it has complied with 
the laws of this State, regulating fire, marine and inland navigation insurance, and 
the — of the duly appointed attorney in this Srate on whom process may be 
served, 

SECS. 2 to 6 inclusive, fix the penalty tor vi lation of this act, and the details of 
investigation and prosecution of offences. 


The following bill has been introduced in the House. 


SECTION 1. That section seventeen of an act entitled an act in relation to life 
insurance companies transacting business within this Sta’e, approved March 30, 
1869, being section 2952 of the compiled laws of 1871, be amended so as to read 
as foliows : 

SEc. 17. No policy of insurance on life issued after this act shall take effect, by 
any company organized under the laws of this State shall be torft it d or become 
void by the non-payment of any premium thereon afver the third any further than 
as follows: The net value of the policy after the premium becomes due and is not 
paid shall be ascertained according to tne American experience table rate of mor- 
tality with interest at four (4) percentum per annum. A surrender charge shall 
be first deducted from such net value on the following basis, to wit: From policies 
that have paid three full years’ premiums, forty (40) per cent; from policies that 
have paid four full years preminms, thirty- ix (36) per cent; from polices that 
have paid five full years’ premiums, thirty-two (32) per cent; and so on in like 
manner, decreasing the discount four (4) per centum for each full year's premium 
paid, until the discount is exhausted, when no su'rerder charge shall be made. 
After deducting the surrender charge from the net value, the remainder shall be 
considered a net single premium of whole life non-partic'pating insurance, and the 
amount it will insure shall be determined according to the age of the party at the 
time when the unpaid premium became due and the assumptions aforesaid in re- 
gard to rate of interest and table of mortal y. In case ofany indebtedness on any 
policy, such indebtedness sha'l be first deducted from th~ net value remaining after 
deducting the discount, and the remaind:r, if any, shall be used as the net single 
premium as aforesaid. 

WISCONSIN. 


The bill to make railroad and Insurance Commissioners elective was passed bya 
large majority. 

ILLINOIS. 

Senator White introduced a bill to abolish the Chicago police and fire depart- 
ments and create a board of commissioners to be appointed by the Governor. 

A bill drawn by Senator Bent, amending the law of township insurance com- 
panies, was read a third time and passed. It makes the board of directors of such 
companies to cons‘st of nine members, and permits them to irsure churches. 

The bill, by Mr. Artl-y, to drive from the State New York life insurance com- 
panies, was recommitted. 

Mr. Bell's bill to amend the insurance law so as to make al companies and as 
sociations conform thereto, was read a third ime and passed. 

Mr. Callon's Va'ued Policy bill was read a third time and rejected. 

A bill was introduced in the House by M~. White to provide a fund for the re- 
lief of members of police and fire departments wounded in the discharge of their 
duty. 





Liabilities of Individual’Stockholders in Insurance Companies. 


IN the case of Margaretha E. Gulliver vs. Joseph Roelle, at Chicago, 
the Court has given a decision affirming the doc rine laid down in Butler vs. Walker, 
that each stockholder in an insurance company was individually liable to the cred- 
itors for the amount of stock held by him. The Court holds that all stockholders in 
insurance companies, the capital stock of which is not paid up in full and certifi- 
cates recorded, are liable for an amount equal to the full amount of stock held by 
each. The opinionis by Justice Walker. This ends a long litigation, which has 
been bitterly contested by the stockholders, and it appears that their liability is 
finally fixed by this decision. The suits pending involve in the neighborhood of 
$800,000. These suits are an outgrowth of the losses sustained by the Chicago 
fire. The Court has also decided.the case of Weidinger vs. Spruance, a stockholder 
in the Commercial Insurance Company, which involves a slightly different ques- 
tion, but the stockholders in that Company are also held to be liable. 

A decision was rendered in the case of the State Insurance Company (wrecked 
by the Chicago fire), by Judge Drummond, at Chicago, en March 31. Much 
confusion has resulted in adjusting the liabilities of this company—creditors 
whose claims were contracted before the capital stock reduction, and known as 
special creditors, causing serious conflict with the general creditors, or those 
whose claims accrued subsequent to thatdate. The company's charter making no 
provision for the amount of capital stock, in 1869 by-laws were adopted whereby 
the capital should not exceed $10,000,000, on each share of which 20 per cent 
should be paid in. On the 12th of January, 1871, new by-laws were passed 
reducing thé capital stock to $500,000, and making each 20 per cent subscription @ 
full paid certificate for the reduced shares. The result of Judge Drummond's de- 
cision will be to pay all creditors in full, The amount due the general creditors 1s 
only $86,000, to pay which there is about $36,000 of assets still on hand, and 
$50,000 due from the special fund which was paid the special creditors on the 40 
per cent dividend, The amount expected to be collected from the special fund or 
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the assessment on the stockholders is about $164,000, which will be sufficient to 
repay the $50,000 to the general creditors, to pay cos‘s, and the remainder in full 
due the special creditors, or those whose claims accrued on poli ies issucd before 


the reduction of the stock. 





Fire and Marine Insurance in Various States and Canada in 1880. 


THE following table shows the amount of business, in the aggregate, 
done by joint stock fire and marine insurance companies in twenty-two States 
and one Territory of the Union during the past year and also in Canada. 
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Alabama... ----------+--+++eerereerees 0 eeeeee ee. $286,426 | *§ 227,845 | 79.5 
California...----- ----- - 119,091 806 1,673,993 499,141 | 29.6 
Can-da.----------- . - 364,918,140 3,232,029, *1,426,521 | 44.1 
Gospactest ensense 331,741,440 1,251,701 | "533,003 42.6 
TRIMER TOF. 22- 2222 -00--- +22 cceccnse §=—«-_- sonnowsons 105,393 30,840 | 29.3 
Florida.---. - 5,943,548 82,809 | * 91,084 | 109.9 
Illinois....-----------------+------- -- 541,622,211 5,279,248 | 2,122,806} 40.2 
Indiana...-.---------------------------- 0 seeeeeeese 1,694,262 845,079) 49-9 
ED ci cascancccecsccscsescessosesecs 44,041,688 658,033 253,109 | 38.5 
Kentucky..------------------2--2-2----- p+ s-e00- 1,219,741 559,986 | 45.9 
Maine....----- -------------------------- 63,991,559 744,227 468,874 | 63.0 
Maryland... ----------+-------------0+- 0 ---++------ 1,395,057 865.293 | 64.8 
Massachusetts. -.--.--------------------- 499:854.480 | 4,147,717 | * 2,639,495 | 63.6 
Michigan......-------------------------- 176.3574129 159774359 799,490 | 40.4 
Minnesota f ....------------- ----------- 105,803,134 1,311,330 1,374,149 | 104.8 
Missouri... . .--- ween ween ene eee eee eeeee 280,716,444 | 2,839,139 | *1,626,747 | 57.3 
Nebraska..--..---- ee 417,524 * 326,501 78.2 
New Hampshire. ......------------------ 40,043,706 483,261 269,084} 55.6 
New Jersey ...-------------2------22-00- 0 o------- ee 1,678,886 | * 755,386) 44.9 
New York.......--------------+------+- 2,861.479,452 | 15,927,977 | *9.536,477| 59.8 
Ohio...-.----------------000----+-222-2-+ 382,178,150] 3,981,958 | *2,131,824| 53.5 
Rhode Island .......---------.--------- 56,174,936 536,036 * 156981 | 29.3 
Tennessee... -------------02---2-e0re--) sree neee- 562,705 * 229,136 | 40.7 
Wisconsin..........------------+-------- 148,488,641 1,615,748 832,027 | 51.5 
* Losses incurred. + Purely fire insurance. 





Chicago’s Fires in March. 


THE total loss caused by Chicago’s fires in March was $30,168. The 
total insurance invi-lved was $605.537, and the loss to insurance companies, as near 
ascan be ascertained, was $28,324. The total number of alarms was 26 and there 
were 35 stills. The following was the fire experience of Chicago in March of the 
two years immediately preceding; 1879—Alarms, 35; stills, 52; insurance in- 
volved, $481.902; insurance loss, $3,186. 1880—Alarms, 55; st'lls, 48; insurance 
involved, $376,400; insurance loss, $20,277, 





The Fallacy of So-called Co-operative Life Insurance. 


IN his argument before the special committee of the Connecticut 
legislature, appointed to investigate the co-operative methods practiced by the 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Mr. J. G. Batterson struck a strong blow, not only 
at that particular company, but the whole co-operative system. We quote a few 
Sentences applicable to all co-operative societies : 

“Life insurance implies the guarantee and payment of a fixed sum of money 
under a policy or contract based upon one or another of the various contingencies 
involved in the duration or termina‘ion of a human life. The insured or assured 
pays to the insurer asum of money called a premium, which is the consideration 
for the risk or hazard assumed by the insurer. The value of the risk or hazard is 
determined by the average mortality of a sufficiently large number of lives to re- 
duce the fluctuation from all causes to its minimum. 

“Nothing can be more uncertain than the duration of a single life; nothing can 
be more certain than the average duration of one hundred thousand ; consequently 
the fluctuation up.n a small number will be very great, while the fluctuation upon 
alarge number will, be very small. The supreme risk, then, is the value or in- 
terest which is cen‘ered in the continuation or duration of a single life. This risk 
= the case of the uninsured is carried by those who have the greatest interest in 
his life, while the party insured transfers the risk toa company which, by a well 
ordered system, distributes the risk over a large number, so large that the con- 
dition of the insuring party is immediately changed from a position of the great- 
est hazard toa position of the greatest safety. 
‘ “There is a vast difference in the value of the various forms of insurance con- 
Py the value depending in a great measure upon the quantity and quality of 

€risk. One form covers all contingencies, and another few. One form insures 
much, and another little. The premiums, therefore, are made to justify with the 
various degrees of hazard, or in other words, the value of the risk. There is no 
hon from the well-settled principle that where much is given, much is required ; 

ere little is given, little is required. The insurer who incurs no liability grants 


™ insurance ; and where there is no insurance athere is consequently no value in 
the policy, 





‘“‘ Everything of value has its counterteit; bank notes, gold, silver, dry-goods 
and wet-goods, nutmegs and baking powders, all have their counterfeits. Quacks 
and charlatans everwhere abound. What wonder then that artful and designing 
men should countert-it insurance policies so that little is given for much and 
nothing for a little. What wonder then that the sovereign power has been com- 
pelled to interfere for the protection of the people against spurious policies so 
cunningly writtea that learned counsellors declare to you that there is absolutely 
no liability on the part of the pretended insurers, and therefore no value for which 
the ministers of the State can require them to keep that security which is demanded 
from those who insure genuine and honest contracts of insurance.” 





Fire Insurance Business in California During Ten Years, 1871 to 
1880, Inclusive. 


The following table we copy from The Coast Review : 
TABLE SHOWING RISKS WRITTEN, PREMIUMS, LOSSES, AVERAGES, ETC. 
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w871---, 5 8 8 | 24 | 185,218,963 1.08 1,994,522% 83,105 | 1,201,612t 50,066 |*60 
1872 -- 6 22 | 10 | 38 | 200,178,417 | 1-19 | 2,388.543 62.826 | 667,704 | 17,971 | 28 
1873---. 7 | 34 | 11 | 52 | 184,545,570 | 1.58 | 2,926,632 56,281 | 777,718 14,956 | 26% 
1874-.- 7 48 | 13 | 68 | 197,432,'60 1-59 | 34130,979 46,77 | 733433 TESTO | 25 
1875--- 7 50| 17 | 74 | 221,053,672 1.58 | 3,493,382 47,207 | 987,966 13,350 | 28 
1676... 7 | 57 | 22 | 86 | 237,013,037 1-57 | 3,711,618 43,158 | 1,269,397 14,760 | 34 
1877. -| 7 56 | 26 8g | 256,893,278 1.53 | 3933-920 44,201 | 1,219,900 13,706 | 31 
1878... 8 | 55 | 28 | ot | 238,639,041 | 1.48 | 3,539,522 38,°96 | 921,224 10,123 | 26 
1879..-; 7 | 64 | 28 | 3 228,964,659 | 1.50 | 34433,004 34,676 | 1,110,344 | 11,215 | 32 
1880... 8 60 | 30} 252,179,530 | 1-43 | 3,020,267 | 37,962 | 1,175 671 11,997 | 32 
i 1 i t ! 





* Report of 1878 gave Premiums on Risks in Force, instead of on Risks Written, hence 


the variation in these figures. 
+ Not including $286,508 paid by the Pacific and Occidental for losses of the previous year. 





Healthfulness of Different Cities. 


DURING 1880 sixty-eight cities of the United States mide weekly 
death reports to the National Board of Health, and in its bulletin of February 19, 
1881, the board aggreg:tes and tabula’es the contents of these reports, exhibiting 
the results for the year. From this report it appears that Vallejo, Cal., was the 
healthiest place reported in 1880, and Norfolk, Va , the unhealthiest. The average 
life in Vallejo was 83.5 years, and only one person in 1009 of populati n died of 
consumption, while in Norfolk the average life was only 27.9 years, a: d one person 
in 341 of popula‘ion di‘d of consumption. The aggrega‘e popul tion of these 
sixty-eight cities is 7,359,937, the average duration of life in th*m was 44.5 years, 
and there was one death from consumption for every 326 of popula ion, and one 
d ath from acute disease of the lungs for every 429 of population. In other words, 
of every 100 deaths 24.4 were from lung diseases, and of these 14 were from con- 
sumption and 10.4 from acute diseases of the lungs. Four of the best cities for 
health were Yonkers, N. Y., average life zoyears ; Omaha, Neb , average 68 years; 
Utica, N. Y., 67.5 years; Keokuk, Iowa, 67.1 years; and four of the worst cities 
were Jacksonville, Fla., 35 years; Vicksburg, Miss., 34.9 years; Charleston, S. C., 
31.3 years; and Savannah, Ga., 30.6 years. In Boston the average life was 42.5 
y ars, deaths by consumption one in 246, by acute lung disease one in 386 of popu- 
lation ; in New York average life was 37 years, death by consumption one in 254, 
and in acute lung disease one in 262; in Philadelphia | fe 47.8 ye irs, consumption 
314, acute dis: ase one in 844; in Cincinnati life 47.8, con.umption 346, acute dis- 
ease one in 494; Louisville lif> 47.6, consumption 300, a ute disease 410; Indian- 
anolis life 47.8, consump‘ion 447, acute disease 381; Chicago lif- 48, consumption 
593, acute disease 453; St. Paul life 58 5, consumption 561 acute disease 715 ; San 
Francisco life 51.8, consumption 295, acute disease 459; New Orleans life 41.3, 
consumption 256, acute disease 584; St. Lours l.fe 52, consump'ion 447, acute dis- 
ease 580. The difference between N-w York and Philadelphia ia the general death 
rate and in that from consumption is great, in that from acute lung disease it is 
striking. Next to lung diseases diarrhoeal disorders cause the greater number of 
deaths. In every 100 deaths from all causes in the sixty-eight cities ten are from 
diarrhoeal disturbances, and there is one death from this source in every 436 inhab- 
it nts —Cincinn ati Commercial. 





—That Charleston’s (S. C.), city council is a practical body, and be- 
lieves in the opinions of practical men, is evident fom the ordinance passed 
ing the recorder, when asked regarding the causes of fires, to confer with the city's 
chief engineer of fire department. 





THE SPECTATOR. [ Zhursdy 








MERE MENTION. 


—Jno. S, Spann & Co., have captured the Agricultural agency at 
Indianapolis. 

—A. F. Barrett is now general agent for Western Massachusetts, 
of the Home Life. 

—W. A. Fuller represents the Fire Insurance Association, of Lon- 
don, at Springfield, Mass. - 

—The Syracuse agent of the Prudential Insurance Company, Samuel 
W. West, has absconded. 

—The Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company has withdrawn 
from South Carolina and Georgia. 

—Prince Bismarck continues to push his plan for compelling workmen 
in Germany to insure against accident. 

— The death of William P. Parker, of Newark, known both as a life 
and fire insurance agent, is announced. 

—The firm of H. & J. V. N. Dorr, No, 128 Broadway, New York, 
will hereafter be known as Dorr & Suydam. 

—John W. Buckman has been appointed agent at Philadelphia, of 
the Mechanics Fire Insurance Company, of Brooklyn. 

—Judah, Weit & Co., of Chicago, began business as general agents 
of the New York Life Insurance Company on the Ist inst. 

—An insurance man, General Leonard A. Dickinson, is named by 
President Garfield, for the Hartford, Conn., postmastership. 

—Missouri’s Court of last resort, holds the resident insurance agent 
responsible for law breaking, and not the non-resident company. 


—The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, has recently ap- 
pointed A. B. Gatewood its special agent tor Ohio and Kentucky. 


—Wells & Gray, insurance agents, at Philadelphia, have dissolved 
partnership. Andrew Gray will continue to represent the old firm at the same 
location. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life has appointed John I. D. Bristol, 
previously Wisconsin general agent of the Connecticut Mutual, to be its western 
special agent. 

—F. A. Howard, a gentleman well-known in the Quaker city, 
has been made general agent at Philadelphia, of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. 

—The Home Insurance Company, of Tennessee, a sprightly little 
company, of $100,000 capital paid up, now has for its president, M. C. Pearce, and 
for its secretary, B. Price. 

—Last week, H. B. White was elected president, James Swords, 
vice-president ; Charles E. Guild, treasurer, and Osborn Howes, Jr., secretary of 
the Boston Protective Department. 

—J. B. Branch has been elected secretary of the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, to succeed Warren S. Greene, deceased, and G. E. 
Bixby has been made assistant secretary. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company has not applied for license 
to do business in Kentucky during the current year, a clause in the company’s 
policy conflicting with the laws of that State. 

—Efforts are being made through the IIlinois Legislature to abolish 
the police and fire departments of Chicago, and to create a board of police and 
fire commissioners to be appointed by the Governor. 

—James Ayars was last week appointed the Chicago representative 
of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford. A notice of this appoint- 
ment is given in our ‘‘ Companies and Ag nts” department. 

—Benjamin Noyes, the New Jersey Mutual Life wrecker, is still 
fighting in the courts against the State prison sentence which he received some 
years ago, His case will come up before the Court of Errors and Appeals, at 
Trenton, on Afril 11, when opinions will be delivered. , 

—The number of fire alarms, still and bell, in Boston during 
March, was 587. The total loss by fire w :s $1,056,468, and the insurance involved, 
$6,009,756. The loss on uninsured property amounted to $53,631. The number of 
covers spread by the Protective Department, was 1596, of which 316 were used at a 
single fire. 

-—The annual meeting of the Lancashire Insurance Company was 
held in Manchester, Eng.,on March 10. The report stated that the net fire pre- 
miums for the year 1880 amounted to $2,858,680 and the fire losses to $1,829,250. 





The life income amounted to $562,505, and the life claims to $ar2,74s. The inter 
est on the capital and reserve funds was $212,690. Dividends at the rate of 5 
per cent per annutn had been paid. The fire and general reserve funds now stand 
at $2,029,055, and the fire funds at $2,494,435, and capital paid up $1,350,000, 


—William Buehler, of Harrisburg, has received the appointment of 
Pennsylvania State agent of the Fire Insurance Association, of London, Mr 
Buehler is well-known in Pennsylvania as an underwriter of ability and long ag 
perience, having been engaged in the insurance business for twenty years, 


—The war between the defunct insurance companies of St, Louis 
goeson. The Missouri Court of Appeals has awarded the receiver of the Atlas 
De Soto and Missouri companies some $260,000, to be taken out of the assets of 
the Columbia Life, in payment of certain notes made by the last-named company, 


—The report of what is either a wonderful coincidence, or more 
probably, a villainous conspiracy, comes from York, Pa. On Wednesday, March 
16, a pauper, ne irly eighty years old, was examined, at his own instance, by the rep. 
resentative of a life company; he was insured for $5000 on the next day, Thursday, 
and died on Friday. 


—The following May removals have been announced by New York 
insurance companies and agents: T. J. Temple, to 155 Broadway; Satterlee & 
Smith, to No. 48 Pine street; Columbia Fire, to the Boreel Building; Transat. 
lantic Fire, to No. 62 Liberty street; Skeels & Boughton, to No. 42 Pine street; 
Sterling Fire, to Nos. 165-167 Broadway. 


-—-The use of gasoline, benzine, naphtha, or any light product ot 
petroleum which will flash below 120° Fahrenheit therm meter, is prohibited by 
law in Ohio for illuminating purpos:s inside of buildings, unless the oils or gasoline 
from which the gas or vapor is generated are contained in reservoirs under ground, 
outside of the building illuminated or lighted by the gas. 


—Giles F. Filley, of St. Louis, has made the discovery thata 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water will not pass through wire gawze, 
the theory being that the excess is taken up by the wire and converted into latent 
electricity. The practical application of this theory in protecting inflammable 
substances from contact with gas fixtures, especially in theatres, will be valuable. 


—A company has been organized at Rutland, Vt., to be known as 
the New England Fire Insurance Company. Its capital is announced tobe 
$100 000, ad its officers, J. M. Haven, President; C. Parmenter, Secretary ; and 
B. W. Marshall, Treasurer. These gentlemen are old insurance men, and will 
probably build up a company worthy of the State from which it gets its charter, 


—The verdict in the suit of James Buchanan vs. the Union Mu- 
tual Life, tried at Indianapolis, to recover attorney's fees, by which the plaintiff is 
awarded $12,392, the defendant to pay costs in excess of $5000, is anv her con 
spicuous instance of public prejudice against large corporations. This resul! places 
the company in an embarrassing attitude as defendants in a $100,000 libel suit 
—an outgrowth of the former suit in which Buchanan is also plainuff. 


—Isidor Raynor and Thomas Lanahan have been appointed Mary- 
land receivers of the Piedmont and Arlington Life Insurance Company, according 
to the laws of that State, and will take charge of the deposits of United States 
bonds in the hands of the State lreasurer belonging to the company; whether 
these bonds can be converted to the benefit of the Maryland policyholders, to the 
exclusion of all other creditors, is yet an unsettled question. 


—The effort to establish a local board at Atlanta has failed. At the 
meeting held on March 22 in Atlanta to organize a board nothing whatever was 
accomplished. An acrimonious debate on the practices of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company agents, in which F. C. Moore, of that company, seemed to be the 
principal person assailed, caused considerable ill feeling among the gentlemen as- 
sembled. Mr. Moore bore himself meekly, but bravely, parrying with great skill 
and tact the assault on the Continental. 


—At the annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Marine Under- 
writers, held on March 28, the tariff question received due attention, and the follow- 
ing committee to make a cargo tariff was appointed: J. Goodwin, G. C. Clark; 
E. C. Hibbard, John Prindiville and R. J. Smith. The board elected the following 
executive committee for the ensuing year: president, Wiley M. Eagan; vice 
president, Arthur Atkins; secretary aid tr asurer, H. C, Ranney. Executive 
committee—Jonathan Goodwin, Thomas G. Crosby and J. B. Kellogg. 


—The indictment against Barnard & Sayles, of Indianapolis, agents 
of the Metropolit in Plate Glass Insurance Company; of New York, was held good 
in the criminal co rt, March 29, and the defendants were fined. Under the State 
law all foreign insurarce companies must have a paid-up capital of $200,000 10 
transact business in the Sta‘e, and the State Auditor is required to be satisfied upon 
this poirit before issuing a certificate. The company nam<d has less than the re 
quired capital stock, but the Auditor issued the certificate. Rival agents therefore 
caused the indictment of Barnard & Sayles, and the latter set up the certificate 454 
bar to prosecution. The court held that the certificate was no protection, and that 
the defendants were criminally liable. Fines were entered. The decision is im- 
portant, as it will be made to apply to other companies. 





